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Abstract: The epic Mahabharata has been adapted into varied genres—theatre, dance, movie, fiction, and television 
serial. This paper shall focus on two televised versions—one directed by B. R. Chopra and the other by Siddharth 
Tewary. Interestingly, both are simultaneously available and comparable through the research-friendly digital archive 
of YouTube and Disney+ Hotstar. The scene of “Draupadi’s disrobing” in the “Game of Dice” episode is the climactic 
scene of the epic that signals the inevitability of the war of Kurukshetra. Using digital apps, and a close examination of 
the visual medium this paper shall attempt a comparison of the damning and shaming of Draupadi and her subsequent 
defiance in the face of male arrogance in the “Game of Dice” episode as presented by B. R. Chopra in 1988 and later 
by Siddharth Tewary in 2013. It shall identify points of similarity and departure to comment on the diverse messaging 
strategies employed by the respective directors and argue whether they hammer in different messages. If the message 
is the same, which director is more potent in establishing it? The paper shall also showcase the power and potential of 
the visual medium in demonstrating the toxicity of the male gaze in action. 
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Introduction: Digitization of the Mahabharata 

The epic Mahabharata was written between 400 BCE and 200 CE. Consisting of 100,000 stanzas, the 
epic poem is considered to be seven times longer than Homer’s //iad and Odyssey put together (Doniger qtd. 
in Lodhia 792). Even though the authorship of the epic is a debatable issue, it is generally ascribed to Veda 
Vyasa who dictated the verses to Lord Ganesha. The enormity and grandeur of the epic have always drawn 
the attention of the masses—both Indian and diasporic. Contemporary writers and artists have rewritten 
and adapted the epic myth of the Mahabharata in various narrative forms showcasing different viewpoints 
(Garcia-Arroyo 14). The most important is the televised adaptation of the epic in the audio-visual medium. 
Despite the great time span since the epic was written, it has always attracted audience attention in present 
day India. The most obvious illustration can be found during the COVID outbreak in 2020, when B. R. 
Chopra's Mahabharat was broadcast on television to help people overcome their dread of the ongoing 
pandemic and to help them develop moral and ethical values (Saxena n.p.). It garnered high TRP (Television 
Rating Point) as people once again gathered to watch it despite having prior knowledge of the content 
initially popularized when first broadcast in 1988. The show was released on cassettes, CDs, and DVDs and 
is now available in digital format on YouTube. When the BBC (British Broadcasting Corporation) aired the B. 
R. Chopra televised adaptation of Vyasa's Mahabharata in English, the Indian ethos infiltrated the homes of 
the erstwhile colonizers in a novel and unexpected way, fusing the popular imaginations of an island and a 
subcontinent separated by thousands of miles (Bhattacharya 248). Five million people watched the 
Mahabharata when the BBC broadcast it in the UK at a midday time slot. 

Televised mythological stories are a well-known and wide-ranging form of popular culture within India 
and throughout the diaspora. They offer a visualization of the epic that can be readily consumed by 
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audiences across the globe. It is interesting to note the number of attempts made at digital representation 
of the Mahabharata in recent history. Mythologist Devdutt Pattanaik was able to retell the entire 
Mahabharata in thirty-six tweets. The Mahabharata's eighteen chapters and one hundred thousand verses 
were condensed into thirty-six tweets, which took roughly forty minutes to read (Storypickers n.p.). 
Similarly, Dharmakshetra is a mythological drama series which aired on The Epic Channel. The series is set 
in the aftermath of the battle of the Mahabharata. All the episodes are available on streaming network Epic 
On (Netflix). The epic was subsequently adapted into a computer animated historical drama film in 2013. 
Numerous Bollywood celebrities, including Amitabh Bachchan, Sunny Deol, Ajay Devgan, Anil Kapoor, Jackie 
Shroff, Vidya Balan, Manoj Bajpayee, and Deepti Naval, provided the voices for the characters in the film, 
which was produced by Kushal Kantilal Gada and Dhaval Jayantilal Gada and directed by Amaan Khan. It is 
available on YouTube (Pen Bhakti). Ancient Voice, another online resource, founded by Jijith Nadumuri, has 
23,000 pages on the Mahabharata, Ramayana, four Vedas, and Vishnu Purana. It employs a Wikipedia-style 
structure with billions of linkages creating a network of names, which makes cross-referencing relatively 
simple. Yet again, John Brun Hare's hard efforts have enabled the availability of a digital resource, namely 
Kisari Mohan Ganguli's English translation of the Mahabharata, which may be downloaded as text files from 
the Sacred Texts website. Another enormous online resource is B. R. Chopra's Mahabharat, a popular 
television rendition of Vyasa's grand epic, the Mahabharata. Despite its great success, many subsequent 
attempts have been made by various artists to imbue it with new charm. In this regard, to mention the 
names of three other versions is important: Chandraprakash Dwivedi’s Ek Aur Mahabharat (One More 
Mahabharat, Zee TV 1997), Ekta Kapoor’s Kahaani Hamaaray Mahabhaarat Ki (The Story of Our 
Mahabharat, 2008), and Siddharth Tewary’s Mahabharat (2013-2014). 

However, to exalt a specific version as unassailable truth in the face of multiple and varied 
interpretations would be misleading. The ethics and politics of the various retellings of the Hindu epics have 
been and continue to be the topic of considerable dispute. In this context, it is essential to mention that Ekta 
Kapoor’s Kahaani Hamaaray Mahabharat Ki failed for being too loud or boisterous, and for inconsistencies 
between its actor performances, and Chandraprakash Dwivedi’s Ek Aur Mahabharat was taken off air after 
only fourteen episodes for being too subtle and realistic in comparison to the stylized dramatic acting 
expectations from the epic (Roy 254). People were astonished to see the scene of “Draupadi’s disrobing” in 
the very first episode of Kahaani Hamaaray Mahabharat Ki. In an interview with a news organization, Ekta 
Kapoor confessed to using the scene to grab the audience's attention. Many viewers believed that the 
ambitious idea was not properly studied to be presented, while others believed that the visual attractiveness 
of the presentation lacked authenticity. Due to low TRPs and overwhelmingly bad reviews, it was taken off 
the air after only four months (Patokar n.p.). The inveterate actor Mukesh Khanna, best known for his role 
as Bhishma in B. R. Chopra's Mahabharat, was very outspoken about his opinions and principles. The actor 
denounced Ekta Kapoor for making fun of the classic saga, Mahabharata, in a video uploaded to one of his 
social media pages. He criticized her for modernizing the plot of the Mahabharata. He also took issue with 
Ekta's depictions of the Pandavas displaying six-pack abs and Draupadi sporting a tattoo (Tiwari n.p.). 


Draupadi and the Male Gaze 

This paper will examine two Mahabharata adaptations that focus on a key female figure named 
Draupadi, whose character is appropriated and reinvented in varied genres—film, drama, dance, art and 
literature (Luthra 147). “Draupadi’s disrobing” in the episode of the “Game of Dice” in the royal court of 
Hastinapur is one of the most well-known scenes of the Mahabharata, possibly drawing maximum attention 
from the masses. Even people with less knowledge about the Mahbaharata know the name of Draupadi and 
the incident of her disrobing. This scene is the best example of gender discrimination and violence against 
women that people very often cite to condemn the obsessive victimization of women. The manner in which 
her character is portrayed in various versions and adaptations is itself interesting and revelatory. This paper 
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will deal with the most dramatic and theatrical sequence of “Draupadi’s disrobing” in the “Game of Dice” 
event in the Mahabharata. Draupadi being the focus point of this scene draws our attention for her courage 
in questioning the long-established notion of Dharma (righteousness). She questions patriarchy’s sense of 
entitlement over the right to pawn a woman as an object or chattel ina game of dice. Draupadi, the common 
wife of the Pandavas and the enigmatic heroine of the Mahabharata, has been the target of the male gaze 
on numerous occasions, specifically during her swayamvara (a ceremony where a bride chooses her 
husband), where she is offered as a trophy that the victor might win during her humiliation in front of the 
entire royal assembly, and during her subsequent molestations by Jayadrath and Keechak. Every time 
Draupadi enters the male-dominated public realm, she is reduced to the one-dimensional identity of a 
material body, and her evaluation is limited to a description of her physical characteristics. She becomes an 
object of the male gaze and of sexual desire. 

The phrase "male gaze" was first coined by feminist film theorist Laura Mulvey in her 1975 essay “Visual 
Pleasure and Narrative Cinema,” published in the Screen magazine. The introduction of the essay has a 
significant relevance to how women are represented in the media, on screen, and in other kinds of 
entertainment. Women have historically been depicted in cinema and television as erotic objects, both for 
the on-screen characters and the intended heterosexual male audience. Mulvey contends that women are 
"looked at and displayed, with their appearance coded for strong visual and erotic impact so that they can 
be said to connote to-be-looked-at-ness” (62) (emphasis original), suggesting that women are not given roles 
in which they can direct a scene but are only positioned for objectified observation. Essentially, the male 
gaze views the female body as something heterosexual men may observe, conquer, possess, and use to 
achieve their interests. Patriarchy is to blame for the male gaze because of the inherent disparity it creates 
between men and women. Additionally, the scene of “Draupadi's disrobing” in front of the royal assembly 
reflects this patriarchal viewpoint. Mulvey contends that using another person as a visual, sexual stimulant 
results in the pleasure of “scopophilia” (59). According to Mulvey, the way our society is built up, with men 
playing an active role and women performing a supporting function, creates gender polarization. 

Laura Mulvey’s theory of the “male gaze” finds concrete embodiment in the innumerable and 
immediately available versions of Draupadi. Of all available versions, this paper pits BR Chopra’s 1988 
version of Draupadi against Siddharth Tewary’s 2013 version in the attempt to establish similarities and 
differences in intention and execution. Do both attempt to deliver the same message? How and why do 
both attempt to shock and awe the audience into an acknowledgement of the toxicity of the male gaze? 
How are they different? These are some questions that this analysis shall attempt to answer. 

This paper employs a descriptive and analytical methodology, including a close analysis of “Draupadi's 
disrobing” sequence in the televised versions of the Mahabharata. Materials from secondary sources are 
accumulated to understand the sequence comprehensively. The secondary sources include articles, E- 
journals and various web sources. This research is conducted within a comparative framework using Laura 
Mulvey's “male gaze” theory. Initially, the discussion focuses on the more popularized version of the 
Mahabharata as recounted through B. R. Chopra's televised adaptation. Next, it talks about Siddharth 
Tewary’s televised adaptation, which, in contrast to the B. R. Chopra version, uses a subversive form of 
representation to persuade viewers to reconsider the significant moments in the “Game of Dice” episode 
from Draupadi's perspective. 


“Draupadi’s Disrobing” in B. R Chopra’s Mahabharat 

Produced by B. R. Chopra, and directed by Ravi Chopra, Mahabharat’s first episode was aired on 
Doordarshan on October 2, 1988. It had ninety-four episodes and the final instalment of the series was aired 
on June 24, 1990. Rated 8.9 / 10 on IMDB, Mahabharat is considered a gold standard in popularity for TV 
series (Bharadwaj n.p.). Episodes 46-49 contain the “Game of Dice” episode and its aftermath. Every episode 
is preceded by the voice of the metaphorical narrator “Time.” “Time” not only appeals to the viewer to 
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critically engage with the scene, but it also introduces the plot of the story within which the characters are 
placed. It reveals the outcome of the story, and ends with a message to the viewer. The narrator considers 
Draupadi’s humiliation as a cruel reality that the viewers would be forced to witness. Episode 47 begins with 
the narrator’s monologue that self-consciously reflects the binary opposition of good and evil in which 
characters are placed according to their deeds. In the “Game of Dice” episode, Draupadi alone stands on the 
side of the good while the other elders and the Pandavas are on the opposite side. The episode begins with 
Duryodhana’s resentment at Yudhisthira’s success in becoming the Emperor of the entire Bharatbarsha. 
Duryodhana, Shakuni, and Karna devise a plan to reduce the Pandavas to bankruptcy through a game of dice 
at the court of King Dhritarashtra. Yudhisthira bets first, and stakes his wealth. After losing all his wealth and 
his kingdom, he stakes his brother Nakul without any prodding from the Kauravas. There is no disagreement 
over the practice of staking a human being. He eventually loses all of his brothers and himself. He now wants 
to stop the game. It is then that Karna convinces him that he still has Draupadi in his possession and he 
should stake her. Yudhisthira readily agrees to stake Draupadi and ultimately loses her. After winning 
Draupadi, Duryodhana declares that Draupadi is now reduced to the status of a maid, and orders a guard to 
bring her to the court. Draupadi dismisses the guard, demanding an answer to the question of whether 
Yudhisthira staked her before or after losing himself. Duryodhana orders her to come to the court and ask 
the question herself. Draupadi disobeys his directive and declares that she would only follow the advice of 
the elders. Being enraged by Draupadi's defiance, Duryodhana commands his brother Dushasana to bring 
her by dragging her hair. Dushasana barges into Draupadi’s chamber and forces her to come to the court. 
Draupadi repeatedly requests him not to drag her in such a barbarous manner as she is menstruating and 
dressed improperly. Draupadi’s repeated appeals to Dushasana, and her concerns about her attire make her 
body a site of oppression. Meenakshi Thapan, in an article “Gender, Body and Everyday Life,” says, 


It would appear that the female body could be experienced as both celebratory as well as oppressive. [...] We 
however experience our bodies as oppressive when our desires remain unfulfilled and we see this 
unfulfillment reflected in the other’s gaze so that if we do not have shapely, well adorned and well clothed 
bodies, we feel not only depressed and alienated from our bodies but also experience the situation as 
oppressive. (33) 


After giving an aerial shot of Dushasana pulling Draupadi by her hair to the court, the camera swings 
around to show the close-ups of men: Duryodhana and his accomplices' leering faces, Draupadi’s husbands’ 
helpless rage as they sit with their heads bowed and their backs to her as she is dragged in, and the distress 
and shock of the elders. Duryodhana urges Dushasana to force Draupadi to sit on his lap. The vulgarity of 
Duryodhana's order further widens the voyeuristic male gaze that leers at Draupadi. After a protracted 
struggle, Draupadi manages to break free of Dushasana's hold and runs towards the king. The elders are 
bowed in shame as the camera follows her gaze to their faces. Unrelentingly, she accuses them of being 
accountable for the Adharma (misconduct) because they failed to stop it from happening. Draupadi 
questions Yudhisthira's authority to stake her in front of the elders, specifically Bhishma, Drona, Vidura and 
King Dhritarashtra. She glances directly into the camera and addresses the audience, creating a moment of 
connection with the spectators. 

The scene of “Draupadi’s disrobing” is also the strategically significant moment when the narrator brings 
in the gendered notion of women’s rights. The legal point of Draupadi’s argument relies on the ground that 
if Yudhisthira has already lost himself, he has no right to Draupadi. If he did not lose himself before he staked 
Draupadi, then he would have the right to Draupadi. The main point of Draupadi’s argument has some 
limitations. She considers herself the daughter-in-law of the Kuru dynasty and the daughter of King Drupad. 
Since she is a daughter-in-law, the nation’s honor resides within her, and her honor should be protected. 
She speaks frequently of her virtue, which even the wind and sun have never dared to touch. She is therefore 
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completely humiliated by her exposure to the public. Suddhabrata Sen Gupta, in the article “Sexual Politics 
of Television Mythology,” says, “All these arguments suggest that a woman who does not have Draupadi’s 
qualities can be bartered away” (2560). Although she initially poses her question as a daughter-in-law, she 
eventually expands her identity by posing herself as the woman of the entire nation. Mankekar contends 
that Draupadi's personality makes her a symbol of all women, and that her humiliation is a representation 
of societal demoralization. Writing about the effect the serial had on middle-class female viewers, Mankekar 
explains: “...the disrobing scene made them relive personal humiliation in their families, in their offices, in 
the public spaces of New Delhi. It powerfully brought home to them their vulnerability as women. Even, as 
they acknowledged the power of her rage” (255). 

Draupadi incites some prospective openings for critical discussion about gendered violence. She rejects 
Shakuni’s proclamation that Yudhisthira has lost her: “Who is he (Yudhisthira) to lose me? Even if he has the 
right to lose his wife, | am not his wife alone. | am married to the five brothers” (Episode 47, 26:06). Bhishma 
protests feebly and rather indecisively that Yudhisthira should not have staked her, and that a husband has 
a right over his wife. Draupadi rectifies the definition of "right" to entail defending her from shame rather 
than staking her as a prized asset. An indifferent Karna demands instead that she comply with Duryodhana's 
command to sit on his lap since her husbands have failed to defend her, and that having a sixth husband 
should not be a problem because she already has five husbands. Karna further humiliates her with his 
scathing remarks: “A woman who lives with five husbands is not a wife. She is a whore! And a whore has no 
honor. It would not be improper to bring her here nude” (Episode 47, 29:30). To make Karna's words come 
to fruition, Duryodhana instructs his brother Dushasana to strip her down because he is eager to see how 
she appears in the nude. Draupadi tries to escape Dushasana's hold as he clutches her. The Kauravas' 
raucous laughter and jubilation make the horrifying scene seem worse. Dushasana charges at Draupadi and 
grabs her sari. Her shaking, perspiring body is captured in voyeuristic detail by the camera. She struggles, 
pauses, and begins to humbly pray to Lord Krishna while holding her sari. 

Dushasana’s lust ridden voyeuristic gaze is shown by medium-close-up scene. All the Kaurava brothers 
except Vikarna become excited with the pleasure of scopophilia as they gawk at Draupadi with their 
lascivious male gaze. On the one side, the Pandavas are shown to be hanging their heads low in their dismal 
incapacity to protect their wife, and on the other side, the Kauravas are shown to be gawking at Draupadi 
with their lust-ridden male gaze. Roshni Sengupta, in an article, says, “Draupadi’s humiliation, therefore, 
symbolizes the debasement of the Kauravas and the decapitation of the masculinity of the Pandavas” (9). 
Dushasana keeps yanking her sari to the loud mocking laughter of Duryodhana and his supporters, “Pull 
Dushasana! Disrobe her!” (Episode 47, 32:06). But, very soon, the ringing of temple bells and conch blowing 
serve as the background music, drowning out the sounds of their laughter. The visage of Lord Krishna 
appears in the upper-left corner of the screen. He looks down at Draupadi with a beatific and consoling smile 
as garments start to flow out of his hand, which he lifts in blessing. The sound of conches, temple bells, and 
the voice of Draupadi's imploring prayer to Krishna pervade the scene for a while. The sound abruptly 
changes to an exuberant style that expresses the melody of victory. Dushasana collapses on the ground from 
exhaustion after failing to strip Draupadi. The background music stops when Draupadi likewise falls to the 
ground. Draupadi's unkempt hair and disheveled clothes are testimony to male aggression in gross violation 
of women’s honor. Enraged by the silence of the elders at her predicament, Draupadi starts to utter a curse, 
but the Queen mother Gandhari interrupts her and begs her not to curse her beloved sons. King 
Dhritarashtra begs her forgiveness and is ready to grant her a boon. Draupadi wants to free Yudhisthira from 
slavery through one boon and demands the freedom of her other husbands through another boon. 
Dhritarashtra wants to give her more, but she rejects all by proclaiming, “That would be greed, my kind King. 
A warrior’s wife cannot ask more than two boons” (Episode 48, 14:16). Draupadi's rage is thus appeased, 
and she accepts the King's offer to negotiate. 
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The portrayal of Draupadi by B. R. Chopra provides some potential avenues for critical argument 
regarding gendered violence, but largely reinforces hegemonic gender relations by endorsing patriarchal 
codes of conduct. The implications of the B.R. Chopra portrayal of Draupadi are significant. Since the camera 
focus is repeatedly on Draupadi as victim to the tyranny of male abuse, as squirming subject to the male 
gaze, or as female body open and vulnerable as a declared site of oppression, there is a deliberate attempt 
to gratify the male gaze. Draupadi voices a strong protest, challenges the legality, points out the Adharma, 
blames the elders, declares herself as a repository of national honor, but receives no support. The conflict 
between Dharma and Adharma nauseates, but male posturing insists on the right of a man on his wife. A 
woman can be slave to a slave. Even a slave can have complete jurisprudence over his wife. Dharma cannot 
dispute the rights of a man to pawn his wife. Dharma cannot halt the disrobing of a woman if it is as per the 
terms and conditions of a male-owner wager. The only hope for redemption is through divine intervention. 
In the court of mortals, woman has the status of property. B.R Chopra endorses the status quo. 


“Draupadi’s Disrobing” in Siddharth Tewary’s Mahabharat 

Produced by Siddharth Tewary, the TV serial Mahabharat was aired during 2013-2014. Yet another 
mythological serial, it is easily accessible on Disney+ Hotstar. The show garnered an opening viewership of 
8445 TVTs (Television Viewership in Thousands), which means that around 8.4 million people watched it on 
September 6, 2013, the day it debuted. The show garnered a weekly rating of 6356 TVTS (6.3 million 
viewers). According to Debashish Mukerji in India Today, September 23, 2013, “A Star India spokesperson 
[CEO Uday Shankar] claimed that Mahabharat has garnered the highest TV ratings among all TV shows in 
the last three years” (n.p.). While on the same day, in Business Today the CEO spoke about “other online 
platforms as well: ‘Our aim was to reach out to the youth through Mahabharata and with online receiving 
good traction, we have succeeded in our attempt’” (“Mahabharat' Garners Impressive Viewership Numbers, 
n.p.). 

Pooja Sharma plays the role of Draupadi, displaying myriad emotive layers in her sensitive portrayal of 
the legend. Tewary’s Draupadi is unique in heralding a new type of female protagonist—a survivor of sexual 
violence who is simultaneously a superheroine who demands that her questions be answered. In Tewary’s 
version, the purpose of Duryodhana and his cunning uncle Shakuni is to defraud the Pandavas of their 
kingdom via deception through a game of dice. However, the insult to Draupadi is the main reason for 
conducting the game. In the course of the scene, this insult takes the form of a repulsive act committed 
against a woman's modesty and the purposeful denigration of a lady who is the princess of Panchal, the 
Empress of Bharatbarsha, and the eldest daughter-in-law of Hastinapur. Throughout the entire game, 
Draupadi is shown to be updated with the news of what is happening in the game. As the game starts and 
Yudhisthira keeps losing his wealth at every turn of the game, she becomes impatient and anxious. The game 
takes a devastating turn when Yudhisthira loses his youngest brother and Draupadi's fifth husband, Nakula. 
Draupadi tries to stop the game, unlike other televised adaptations (such as B. R. Chopra’s Mahabharat) in 
which she is shown more powerless when given the tragic news. Here, she tries to right the wrong with the 
remaining authority she still has as the Empress of Bharatbarsha. This is a reaction born of love, but 
manifested as heroism as she rushes to her husband's aid as a loving wife. Draupadi's boldness is further 
demonstrated by the fact that she is the only one in King Dhritarashtra's court to make a concerted effort 
to halt an injustice and to assert that she will not leave until the game is over. Yudhisthira and Dhritarashtra 
eventually ask her to leave the court, citing propriety laws. Draupadi leaves in anger, and locks herself alone 
ina room. While the Queen mother Gandhari, who also could have stopped the game, chooses to lament in 
the hope that other family elders will right the wrong, it is Draupadi’s character's defining quality of courage 
that prompts her to step in to stop an injustice. Both women have a reputation for being upright, but their 
divergent responses to the same provocation serve as a reminder of the prominent personality attributes 
that Draupadi and Gandhari each possess, namely courage and compassion respectively. Eventually, 
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Yudhisthira loses all his brothers and himself. Under the provocation of Shakuni, Yudhisthira stakes Draupadi 
and loses her. After winning Draupadi, Duryodhana orders an attendant to bring Draupadi to the court. She, 
in turn, orders the attendant to return to the court and tell Duryodhana that “Empress Draupadi refuses to 
be lost by Yudhisthira in the game of gambling. If Yudhisthira had already lost himself in the gambling then 
he had no right to stake his wife” (Season 15, Episode 10, 19:35). Upon hearing of Draupadi’s defiant refusal 
to comply, Duryodhana deputes his brother Dushasana to drag her by her hair to the court. 

Dushasana barges into Draupadi’s chamber, but she refuses to be cowed down by mere threats. She 
pulls out a sword and makes an effort to fight off Dushasana. She shoves him aside and walks over to the 
Queen mother Gandhari's chamber. Instead of running away, she walks with dignity. Dushasana physically 
prevents Draupadi from going into Gandhari's room and drags her to King Dhritarashtra's court by her hair. 
Such violence against a woman ordinarily elicits anger in the angry, or grief in the compassionate, but when 
it is committed by a younger brother-in-law against an older sister-in-law, the reaction shifts to contempt. 
The fact that the elders present in the court, especially Bhishma and Drona are both uniquely capable of 
defending Draupadi, but choose to do nothing out of helplessness, merely adds to this disdain. Draupadi 
struggles a lot, but Dushasana grabs her by her hair and throws her to the ground of the court. Duryodhana 
delights in seeing the face of Draupadi conveying “When one’s pride is destroyed, it is the face that is 
blackened first” (Season 15, Episode 11, 21:52). When Draupadi raises her face for the first time to survey 
the silence and inaction of every man present in the court, the fire of rage is emitted from her eyes. Draupadi 
raises a question about the practice being conducted at Hastinapur court. She questions Bhishma’s silence 
on seeing this kind of behavior happening right in front of his eyes. She talks in terms of women’s right to 
property, declaring that it is the society that gives a wife the right to her husband’s property. The kingdom’s 
law gives her that right. She receives those rights as soon as she is married. When Yudhisthira put his 
property at stake, she too had a right to it. He should have taken her permission, but he did not do so. She 
asks her husbands, one by one, if Yudhisthira had asked for their permission before he staked her. Arjun 
begs Draupadi’s pardon and conveys that they never go against their elder brother’s order. At this, Draupadi 
shows her resentment in her anguished monologue: “Everybody in this court has followed righteous 
principles. So, does the true definition of righteousness permit men to exploit women? Everybody has 
considered doing what is right in his manner, but no one has bothered about my honor, my rights, or my 
feelings” (Season 15, Episode 11, 11:20). 

Duryodhana very crudely orders Draupadi to come and sit on his lap. When the elders' appeals to stop 
this injustice are dismissed, and they are humiliated or coerced into silence by Duryodhana, the horror is 
heightened even more. Draupadi listens to the discussion, at first with sadness at the elders' helplessness in 
the court, then with rage as Karna and Duryodhana insult her, and finally with disgust as she realizes the 
futility of the debates in which everyone is attempting to defend their inaction through self-serving 
interpretations of Dharma. Her tone shifts from sorrow to rage as she questions their passivity, their silence, 
and the value of their morally dubious understanding of Dharma. Draupadi refuses to obey Duryodhana’s 
order. She does not consider her status to be that of a maid. She is a fiery spirit born from the holy fire of 
yajna, and fire can never be bound by anything. She says, “Independence lies within oneself, Duryodhana, 
it is not a piece of clothing that one can snatch” (Season 15, Episode 11, 02:49). Enraged by Draupadi’s 
audacity, Duryodhana contends that independence cannot be snatched, but clothes can certainly be, and 
he immediately orders Dushasana to disrobe her. Arjun becomes so enraged by Duryodhana’s utterance 
that he puts off all the lights by throwing a dice, declaring that just the way the court has been immersed in 
darkness, the Pandavas would fill the life of the Kauravas with darkness. Bhishma, Drona, and Vidur do not 
remain silent at this moment as they try to stop Duryodhana from such misbehavior which has never 
happened in the court earlier. 

Duryodhana again issues his order. All cry out in protest to stop this injustice. Draupadi asks everyone 
to be silent. She knows that the courage to stop this unrighteousness in the name of righteousness resides 
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with none of them. They do not have the power to stop the deeds of wicked people. None of them have 
understood the true form of righteousness. If she is to be protected, then the Almighty himself will protect 
her. Instead of running away from Dushasana, she summons him to use his strength against her. Draupadi's 
innate bravery, which had previously guided her self-defense reactions, is heightened to a state of heroism, 
creating the conditions for an extraordinary act of bravery, and evoking wonder amidst her on-lookers, at 
her ability to maintain personal calm amidst such acute provocation. Then, similar to a true devotee, she 
surrenders herself to the divine God, closes her eyes, and begs Lord Krishna for help. Draupadi then invites 
Dushasana to carry out his brother's directive to strip her. As Dushasana, with his lascivious male gaze and 
a desire to relish the moment, approaches Draupadi to pull one end of her sari, a miracle happens to 
everybody’s amazement. Now, as Dushasana tugs at Draupadi's never-ending sari, yards of sari begin to 
cascade down from all sides to mask her humiliation. The coils of unending sari finally compel him to faint 
from fatigue. When Draupadi eventually opens her eyes after the miracle of the endless sari comes to an 
end, she is in a state of tranquil prayer and has no awareness of the activity or of the spectacle around her. 
Draupadi’s body is visually framed within the middle of the assembly. Rather than being reduced to an object 
of visual and sexual gratification, Draupadi exudes divinity as a halo pervades her, and her body is shielded 
from the male gaze through the kindly intervention of multiple garments descending from all corners. As 
Dushasana falls to the ground in exhaustion, the male gaze succumbs to a divine spectacle when every man 
present in the court witnesses the miracle in utmost amazement. Unlike the B. R. Chopra version, this scene 
amplifies the shameful repercussions of violating a woman’s honor as the upper garments, crowns, and 
jewelry of every man present in the court start to untie and gather at Draupadi’s feet. Tewary’s version 
deliberately shifts the focus from Draupadi’s body to the bodies of men as they become partially nude. This 
shift of focus turns our attention towards the bodies of these virile men. In this representation, the heroic 
bodies of men have turned into sites of shame traditionally associated with the female body. The stripping 
of men in public is a deviant portrayal of the male gaze that aims to enjoy the ‘scopophilic’ pleasure of 
watching Draupadi’s disrobing. As the narrative brings its viewers to one of the epic's most spectacular 
moments, Draupadi’s face is lit up to manifest and elicit wonder over the serenity she can gather amidst 
such upheaval. When Kunti tries to console her, Draupadi stops her proclaiming, “| am no longer your 
daughter-in-law. | am neither your son's wife nor the bride of the Kuru dynasty. | am not a human being but 
death! | am the death of all the wicked men in this unrighteous court” (Season 15, Episode 13, 13:56). 

Chastised by the disgusted response of his wife, Queen Gandhari, by the irate warnings of Kunti, and by 
the fear of Draupadi's curse, King Dhritarashtra finally pleads for Draupadi’s forgiveness and requests her to 
ask for a boon. She asks for the freedom of her husbands from slavery, and then asks him to return their 
weapons. The Pandavas’s power had been snatched through treachery. Draupadi asks Dhritarashtra to 
return their power, and he agrees to fulfil her demand. At this point, another debate takes place as 
Duryodhana rejects Dhritarashtra’s order to return the Pandavas’ property. Enraged by the indecisiveness 
of men, Draupadi curses, “Duryodhana will be punished for his sins. But before that, all the people present 
at this court will be punished for staying silent. This is a curse by Draupadi, the one born from a sacrificial 
fire” (Season 16, Episode 1, 18:21). Draupadi then departs with a victor’s gait. She overcomes her victim 
status and compels men to lower their heads with her unwavering female gaze. Her fiery spirit and 
outrageous utterances at the royal court make her victorious. She makes every man in the court realize that 
the men attempting to besmirch her honor are the ones who should be ashamed, not she. 

It may be argued then that Tewary’s version of Draupadi is more heroic, more courageous, more defiant, 
and more assertive of her honor, rights, and feelings. She exhibits a stronger will to act, to intervene, to 
interrupt, to change the course of events. Right at the beginning, when Yudhishtra loses Nakul, she tries to 
halt proceedings. She has to be forcibly removed from court on grounds of propriety. Later, when Dushasana 
wishes to drag her to court at the nefarious behest of Duryodhana, she uses a sword in protest, but when 
beaten, walks with the dignity befitting a queen. She builds an argument to protect herself, categorically 
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asserting a woman’s rights to her husband’s property. Her husband cannot legitimately pawn property 
which is hers as well. And yet perhaps, her crowning triumph is when Krishna sends yards of sari to shield 
her from dishonor while the men in court shed their garments, weapons, crowns and jewels. Roles are 
reversed. It is the men who are disrobed and defanged. She is the victorious Empress, and the female gaze 
is imperious and peremptory enough to level and lower the male gaze. 


Conclusion: 

The immense popularity of both B. R Chopra’s Mahabharat (1998) and Siddharth Tewary’s Mahabharat 
(2013) conveys a strong message. Though separated in time by twenty-five years, their potential to rouse 
an audience remains unfazed. Both serials have enjoyed sky-rocketing TRPs. In addition, the fact that their 
popularity spans centuries also reflects the burden of the patriarchal baggage they have carried. The epic's 
televised versions aid in accentuating the graphic brutality of Draupadi's terror and powerlessness in all its 
poignant pathos. In a sense, both serials reflect the temper of the times that produced them. Both T.V. series 
excel in spectacle—a spectacle that is deliberately engineered to pander to the male gaze. In both versions, 
Draupadi expresses her distress at being turned into a spectacle. Simultaneously, she expresses her fury at 
the elders, who are oblivious to her suffering. In both versions, the male gaze (both of the audience and on 
the screen) gloats in misogynistic delight at the spectacle of Draupadi’s humiliation. The male gaze in the 
audience views the male gaze in action on the screen. Finally, it takes the divine intervention of Krishna to 
deflate the male gaze. Significantly, in this same scene of “Draupadi's disrobing,” Vyasa, the author of the 
epic, describes the impact of Draupadi’s appearance on the Kauravas, who are overwhelmed with the evil 
desire to possess her. He does not, however, discuss how ignominious it is for Draupadi to be the object of 
the voyeuristic male gaze. The male author's interpretation of this scene, which downplays Draupadi's 
feelings in the circumstances, is criticized by Draupadi's voice in the epic’s televised versions. In this sense, 
it may be argued that the televised versions do attempt to give a voice to the debased woman. 

However, it would be feasible to demonstrate how B. R. Chopra and Tewary’s approaches to presenting 
and visualizing parallel scenes from the Mahabharata deviate from one another with the aid of digital 
archives. B. R. Chopra's description of the scene adheres to the customary representation of the moral and 
ethical implications of the hegemonic narrative regarding the notions of consumption and absorption. In B. 
R. Chopra’s version, Draupadi’s body is endowed with some cultural determinants. She is unable to free 
herself from societal confounding. The scene where Draupadi declares her reluctance to enter the assembly 
hall depicts her as helpless. She begs Dushasana repeatedly not to drag her away to the court because she 
is menstruating and dressed improperly. When Draupadi is brutally taken into the assembly hall by 
Dushasana, she conveys how shameful it is to be observed by men while only wearing one piece of clothing 
that does not completely cover her body. This shame-inducing question seeps into the female brain the 
instant a woman's body is exposed to the male gaze, making her scramble to find a place where the male 
gaze and its associated humiliation will not be present. By having Draupadi make the fervent request to let 
her go to the haven of the women's chamber, B. R. Chopra makes this implication. Her concern about her 
clothes makes her incorporate a third-person point of view. Here, she is anxious about her outward 
appearance as that may subvert her well-cultivated image of an ideal wife and daughter-in-law. Rather than 
dwelling on her humiliation, she is worried about her disorderly dress that may disgrace the long-term fame 
of the Kuru dynasty. In the heterosexual socio-cultural framework, B. R. Chopra's presentation exemplifies 
how women are reduced to non-thinking, non-speaking objects. Draupadi establishes her identity in relation 
to the patriarchal kinship structure, where fathers, brothers, husbands, and other family-ruling men act as 
the arbiters of women's existence. Here, Draupadi thinks that if she does not establish her identity in these 
terms, she will not be able to have the desired effect. Tewary's Draupadi, in contrast, asserts her individuality 
and declines the protection of the venerated name of a patriarchal relation. 
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Women maintain the status of the “looked-at object” in the traditional representational system, 
whereas men acquire the role of the spectator. All forms of gazing can benefit from Laura Mulvey's research, 
which examined the theory of representation in the context of cinema. B. R. Chopra emphasizes this aspect 
of "to-be-looked-at-ness" in his portrayal of this incident where Dushasana tries to disrobe her, and she 
struggles to cover her body by holding her sari. Her struggle to cover her breasts and other body parts is a 
spectacle with overtly sexual undertones. The quality of "to-be-looked-at-ness" that Laura Mulvey (62) 
describes is evident in Draupadi's body as it looks to be a sexualized object aimed at masculine voyeurism. 
The aftermath of Draupadi’s disrobing has greatly influenced the psyche of her character in two different 
ways. In the case of B. R. Chopra’a Mahabharat, Draupadi is shown in a very pathetic condition as she hides 
her face in shame after her attempted disrobing. Here somehow, she succumbs to the male gaze and body 
shaming. In contrast, Tewary’s version has the power to undermine patriarchal norms and values by utilizing 
more subversive and feminist ways of representation. Tewary’s Draupadi is very much aware of her social 
prestige and position. She proclaims an autonomous identity that nobody can snatch from her. After the 
attempted disrobing, she becomes vulnerable, but she regains her spirits, and finds an outlet for her anger 
by uttering a terrible curse upon the Kauravas. She is the only person who can raise her head in pride, forcing 
the other persons to lower their heads in shame at their inability to stop an injustice being done to a woman. 
She confronts the male gaze that reduces women to the status of an object of sexual desire. Tewary alters 
the parent narrative's gender bias by introducing a distinctly feminist point of view that will force the 
audience to re-examine the well-known events in Draupadi's life. This is done by his representation of 
Draupadi drawing out a sword in her self-defense and bringing about the disrobing of men in public view, 
that is, by giving Draupadi the authority to direct the action. She actively challenges her situation rather than 
being a passive bystander. She is seen being informed of everything that is going on in the court during the 
entire scene and rushes there to put an end to injustice whenever she deems it necessary. She demonstrates 
her strength of defiance and resistance when she pulls out a sword to fend off Dushasana. She does not 
display shame about her messy look even for a moment; instead, she makes her victimizers feel ashamed 
for their cruelty against a woman. Tewary presents a reversal of the customary representation by turning 
the focus from Draupadi's body to the failure of the Kauravas in their attempt to disrobe her. Most 
importantly, not only the Kauravas, but all men present in the court are subjected to shame about their 
bodies in the scene where their garments come loose. It is not Draupadi who is shamed, but the men who 
are reduced to emasculated travesties of themselves. The deviant portrayal of the epic scenario demands 
for a critical re-evaluation of the events. 

Thus, it may be argued that Tewary is able to significantly alter the patriarchal narrative. The attempt to 
disrobe Draupadi fails miserably through timely divine intervention. Again, it is divine intervention that 
ensures that the powerful antagonists with their shameless male gaze lose not only their garments and their 
ornaments, but also their weapons in full view of the female gaze. Divine justice defangs the toxic male gaze 
while simultaneously appeasing the female gaze. Roles are reversed. Draupadi becomes the spectator while 
the men become the spectacle to be looked at. 
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